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Art. L—JANE AUSTEN, ob. JULY IS, 1817, 

£ To lounge away the time as they could, with sofas and 
chitchat, and Quarterly Reviews.*—*Mansfield Park/ Cap. x. 

The concluding storms of a great conflict had hardly 
died down, when her world, almost unaware, bade fare¬ 
well to Jane Austen ; now, amid the closing cataclysms 
of a conflict yet more gigantic, we celebrate the hundredth 
year of her immortality. Time is the woodsman who 
fells the smaller trees and coppice in the forest of litera¬ 
ture, and allows us at last to see the true proportions 
of its enduring giants; and the century that has passed 
since Jane Austen's death now sees her preeminence 
securely established* An early editor could only dare 
timidly to suggest that perhaps she might be found not 
wholly unworthy of a place in the same shelf with Miss 
Burney and Miss Edgeworth. Alas for both these, gone 
by now into the spare bedroom, and become the dusty 
curiosities of literature! Not even Jane Austen’s de¬ 
votion has availed to save Fanny Burney from a too- 
general oblivion, whereas Jane Austen herself has long 
since taken rank as the centre of a cult as ardent as a 
religion. There is no via media , indeed, where Jane 
Austen is concerned; by those who might have lent 
features to her fools she is vividly disliked,* and by those 
for whom her fools were drawn, she is no less fervently 
adored. In water-logged trench, in cold cave of the 
mountains, in sickness and in health, in dulness, tribula¬ 
tion and fatigue, an ever-increasing crowd of worshippers 

* Women often appreciate her imperfectly, because she appreciated 
them so perfectly, and so inexorably revealed them. 
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flies insatiably for comfort and company perennially re¬ 
freshing, to Hartfield and Randalls, Longbourn, North - 
anger, Sotherton and Uppercross. 

Such positions in literature are not achieved by log¬ 
rolling. Macaulay blunders, indeed, ini his praise, and in 
the instances ho selects for it; but he undoubtedly hits 
the bull’s eye with his usual essential accuracy, when he 
lights on the fact that Jane Austen is comparable only 
with Shakespeare. For both attain their solitary and 
special supremacy by dint of a common capacity for 
intense vitalisation; both have the culminating gift of 
immediately projecting a living human being who is not 
only n human being, but also something much greater 
than any otic person, a quintessontialised instance of 
humanity, a generalisation made incarnate and personal 
by genius. Rut the dramatist has the easier task; the 
novelist, unaided by actors or stage, has to impress his 
own imagination straight upon ours. And it is of this 
secret that Jane Austen is so capital a mistress; a pre¬ 
fatory lino or two, an initial sentence, and there goes 
Mrs Allen or Mrs l'rice, a complete and complex identity, 
walking independently away down the ages. Even in 
their circumstances, too, Shakespeare and Jano Austen 
run curiously parallel. Our two greatest creators exist 
for us only in their work; and, when wo search into their 
personal lives and tastes and tragedies, wo glean nothing 
but a little chopped dull chaff of details, in which all trace 
of the sacred germ is lacking. In Jane Austen’s case, 
indeed, the disappearance of tho creator into his creation 
is made but the completer for the abundance of super¬ 
ficial details with which we are provided. When the 
dry bones of her facta are fitted together, there results 
for us only a lay-figure, comfortable and comely, but con¬ 
veying no faintest suggestion of the genuine Jane Austen. 

She was obviously ill-served by her circumstances. 
Behind the official biographies, and the pleasant little 
empty letters, and the accounts of how good she was 
to lier mother and wouldn’t use the sofa, we feel always 
that she really lived remote in a great reserve. She 
praised and valued domesticity indeed, sincerely loved 
her own family, and made domestic instincts a cardinal 
virtue in all her heroes. But the praise and value are 
rather official than personal; her only real intimate at 
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home wuh her sister Cassandra, and it is significant that 
only upstairs, behind her shut door, did she read her 
own work aloud, for the benefit of her chosen circle in 
the younger generation. Yet more significant, though, 
is the fact that nowhere does she give any picture of 
united family happiness; the successful domestic unity 
will certainly not be successfully sought at Longbourn 
or Mansfield, Northanger or Kellynch. This, to any one 
who understands Jane Austen's preoccupation with truth, 
and her selection of material only from among observed 
facts tested by personal experience, speaks volumes, in 
its characteristically quiet way, for her position towards 
her own family. She was in it; but she was not really 
of it. 

Even on the point of her intimacy with Cassandra 
there is something curiously suggestive in the fact that, 
after her first two novels, she never again gives us a 
picture of two intimately united sisters, Maria and 
J ulia are allies only till their interests clash ; Isabella is 
nothing to Emma; only time and trials teach Fanny to 
surmount her first startled disapproval of Susan; and 
the best that Anne can feel for Mary Musgrove is that 
she 1 is not so repulsive and unsisterly as Elizabeth/ On 
the other hand, in three out of these four books, the 
authors delight is transferred to the relations between 
brother and sister—Wentworth and ‘Sophy , 1 Henry and 
Eleanor, William and Fanny, and, above all, for depth of 
tried alliance, Crawford and Mary. Finally, she does not 
even die for us of anything particular, but fades out, 
with Victorian gentility, in a hazy unspecified decline. 
How much more fortunate, in her different class, is 
Charlotte Bronte, of whom no detail is hidden from her 
admirers by any such instinct for muffling things up in 
discretions and evasions! Even in popular language 
this distinction holds ; no one dreams of calling the lesser 
writer anything but 'Charlotte Bronte , 1 while there still 
exists a whole sect of Jane Austen’s devotees, no Lao- 
diceans either, who to this day will always talk of her 
as ‘ Miss Austen/ Which is as if on© were to speak 
currently of Mr Milton, and Monsieur de Moliere, 

These fantasies of propriety, together with her own 
misleadingly modest allusion to the * little piece of ivory 1 
on which she worked, have done much to perpetuate the 
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theory, still hold among the profane, that she is a 
4 limited * writer. It is by no means ho that her faithful 
see their radiant and remorseless Jane; and, though 
criticism depends, in the last resort, chiefly on what the 
critic himself brings to his subject (so that what each 
man comes seeking, that he will most surely find), Jane 
Austen's personality may he much more profitably re¬ 
constructed in her work, than from the superficial details 
of her life, doled out to us by her biographer* A writers 
fame, in fact, relies for its permanent value on his own 
transpiring personality; in every line he is inevitably 
c giving himself away/ and the future of his work depends 
on whether what he has to give possesses the salted 
quality of eternity. And impersonality comes as the 
first ingredient in the specific for immortality. The self' 
revelation of the writer must be as severely implicit as 
it is universally pervasive; it must never be conscious 
or obtruded. 

There is, indeed, a section of writers, as of readers, 
who believe in frequent appearances of the author before 
his curtain, to make deductions from his text, and point 
out conclusions* This is a pandering to laziness in the 
reader; every meaning should ho clearly discoverable in 
the text, without its being necessary for the author 
himself to dig it out for us. And to such readers as 
these, who want their pabulum already peptomsed, Jane 
Austen deliberately avoids appeal. As in her own life 
she evaded the lionising that lesser women covet, and 
would assuredly have approved Cassandra's destruction 
of her private letters, so in her work she no less carefully 
avoids overt appearance on her stage. She is there all 
the time, indeed, but never in propria persona , except 
when she gaily smiles through the opener texture of 
VNorthanger Abbey/ or, with her consummate sense of 
art, mitigates for us the transition out of her paradises 
back into the grey light of ordinary life, by letting the 
word 1 1 * demurely peer forth at last, as the fantas- 
magoria in 1 Mansfield Park/ *Emma ’ or 1 Northanger 
Abbey T begins to thin out to its final pages* Otherwise 
she is the most aloof of writers, and does not work s for 
such dull elves 1 (as she says herself) as will not so far 
come to meet the author as to make out for themselves 
his conclusions and deductions. 
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This elimination of the author is only part of the 
intense concentration which the greatest writers develop 
in their subject. The essence of conviction, in the game 
of make-believe, is to convince yourself first of all, finally 
and absolutely. This can only he done by forgetting 
yourself entirely, by blotting out the whole irrelevant 
world from your purview, and centralising, with a single- 
eyed undeviating passion of conviction, upon the tale 
you are setting out to live. It is at this point that all 
living writers (with the exception of Rhoda Broughton) 
fail. They are telling stories in which they have either 
no flesh-and-blood belief of their own, or else too much ; 
telling them with an eye to their audience and to them¬ 
selves and their own pet notions, telling them, that is, 
objectively, not subjectively, and piling up masses of 
detail and explanation in order to obscure the inner lack 
of any completed identity between the author and his 
matter. 

It is precisely here that Jane Austen so magnificently 
succeeds. Wars may be raging to their end as the back¬ 
ground of s Persuasion, 3 or social miseries strike a new 
facet of ‘Emma 3 ; otherwise all the vast anguish of her 
time is non-existent to Jane Austen, when once she has 
got pen in hand, to make us a new kingdom of refuge 
from the toils and frets of life. Her kingdoms are 
hermetically sealed, in fact, and here lies the strength 
of their impregnable immortality; it is not without hope 
or comfort for us nowadays, to remember that* Mansfield 
Park 3 appeared the year before Waterloo, and 4 Emma 3 
the year after. For Jane Austen is always concerned 
only with the universal, and not with the particular. 
And it is according as they invest their souls in the 
former or the latter that authors eternally survive or 
rapidly pass away. Fashions change, fads and fancies 
come and go, tyrannies and empires erupt and collapse; 
those who make events and contemporary ideas the 
matter of their work have their reward in instant 
appreciation of their topical value. And with their 
topical value they die.* Art is a mysterious entity, out¬ 
side and beyond daily life, whether its manifestation be 


* After Mr Gray of Sack ville Street, Jane Austen specifies no tradesman, 
except Broad wood, nor even dwells on any detail of fashion. 
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by painting or sculpture or literature. If it use outside 
events at all, it must subdue them to its medium, and 
become their master, not their mere vehicle. So a 
hundred thousand novels come and go ; but Jane Austen 
can never be out of date, because she never was in any 
particular date (that is to say, never imprisoned in any), 
but is coextensive with human nature. 

Talk of her 1 limitations ’ is vain, and based on a mis¬ 
apprehension, When we speak of her as our greatest 
artist in English fiction we do not mean that she has 
the loudest mastery of any particular mood, the most 
clamant voice, the widest gamut of subjects; we mean 
that she stands supreme and alone among English writers 
in possession of the secret which so many French ones 
possess—that is, a most perfect mastery of her weapons, 
a most faultless and precise adjustment of means to end. 
She is, in English fiction, as Milton in English poetry, 
the one completely conscious and almost unerring artist* 
This is to take only the technical side of her work; her 
scale and scope are different matters. There is, in some 
quarters, a tendency to quarrel with Jane Austen because 
in her books there is nothing that she never intended 
to he there, no heroic hectormgs, no Brontesque ebulli¬ 
encies, no mountain or moor or ‘bonny beck' (to use 
Charlotte Brontes own phrase)—surely one of the monu¬ 
mental ineptitudes of criticism, seeing that the most ele¬ 
mentary axiom of art is the artist’s initial right to choose 
his own medium. We have no more right, in fact, to cavil 
at Jane Austen for not writing 6 The Duchess of Mali! ’ 
than at Webster for not writing ‘Northanger Abbey/ 

At the same time, it must never be thought that 
limitation of scene implies limitation of human emotion. 
The measure of perfection lias no relation to the size of 
its material. Perfection is one and incommensurable* 
Class-limitation, in fact, is no limitation of sympathy; 
and a breaking heart is a breaking heart, no more nor 
less, whether it find vent in the ululations of Tamburlaine, 
or in the f almost screamed with agony ’ of Marianne 
Dash wood. Jane Austen's heroes and heroines and 
subject-matter are, in fact, universal human nature, and 
conterminous with it, though manifested only in one 
c 1 ass, w i th t b at cl as s’s s u p e r fi ei al li m i tati on s, in h abi ts an c 1 
manner of life, 
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Ami hero another error vitiates the cavillers thought. 
Headers fall into two groups — the objective and the 
subjective. And it is only the objective class who, 
because emotion is not vehemently expressed by .Jane 
Austen, will fail to realise with what profound effect it 
is implied. She does not expound feeling; she conveys 
it. With her artist’s instinct, she knows that exposition 
by the writer destroys conviction in the reader. She has 
at heart, all through her life, that maxim of the French 
which English writers find it so impossible to assimilate 
— ‘ Glissez toujours, n’appuyez pas ’: do your work rightly, 
and trust the intelligence of the reader to do the rest. 
When Anne again meets Wentworth there is nothing 
shown in the text but the little flutter given to the 
sentence by the repetition of the descriptive adjective in: — 
‘ The room seemed full, full of persons and voices; ’ but 
the sensitised reader is left fairly staggering in the gale 
of Anne’s emotion, revealed in that tiny hint more 
intimately than by all the paragraphs of passionate prose 
in which other writers would exhaustively set out the 
emotions of Wentworth and Anne, until no emotion at 
all was left in the reader. For the objective writer toils 
and toils outside his subject, accumulating convincing 
details until conviction is destroyed ; the subjective gives 
the bare and encyclopaedic essential in a line or a word, 
and then goes on. And of all great writers Jane Austen 
is the most evocative, doing in half a dozen words (applied 
in exactly the proper measure, in exactly the proper 
place) what the sedulous subtleties of Henry James are 
unable to convey so clearly in as many fine-spun pages. 
Kniglitley, for instance, staying ‘ vigorously ’ on, away 
from Emma in Brunswick Square, gives us in one syllable 
more of Knightley and more of Emma than whole long 
paragraphs of analysis. 

And among the secrets of Jane Austen’s inexhaustible 
charm is that her work, especially in her second period, 
is so packed with such minute and far-reaching felicities 
that the thousandth reading of ‘Emma’ or ‘Persuasion ’ 
will be certain to reveal to you a handful of such brilliant 
jewels unnoticed before. If she has nothing to say to 
those who want to sit passive while the whole story is 
put down plain before them like meat on a plate, she has 
all the more delights to unfold for those who know that 
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Hu* whole point of reading lies in eager cooperation with 
a sympathetic writer. The more rigid, in fact, the 
elimination of the non-essential, the more blazing the 
certitude with which the essential is projected. .Jane 
Austen is even of an Elizabethan economy in her 
stage-settings. Modern writers pretend to reveal their 
chiiracters by dint of descriptions copious ns an up¬ 
holsterer s catalogue; she produces her details sparingly, 
bit by bit, only where each is dramatically necessary to 
the course of character or action; often, by one of her 
most characteristic exquisitenesses, they are only revealed 
m the conversation of her persons. And, in the result, 
with what a life-long intimacy do we come at last to 
know her houses and her rooms, her gardens and 
shrubberies! This indirect method, too, she often chooses, 
o give emotions and impressions and personal pictures. 
Elizabeth Bennet’sown delightfulness is sensibly enhanced 
by that of Mrs Gardiner, since she was so special a 
favourite there; while Elizabeth Elliot’s ‘something so 
formal and arrange in her air; and she sits so upright’ 
though it comes quite at the end of the book, gives us 
an instant intimate vision of Lady Bussell, besides flashing 
at us the whole essence of Elizabeth herself. 

As for landscape, so often the stumbling-block of 
novelists, Jane Austen cannot be said to make any very 
serious use of it in her first period; but in the second, 
although she is far too cruft-wise to fancy you can 
vitalise a character by dint of emotionalising its country¬ 
side and garden, she quite definitely (though still with 
finest economy) avails herself more and more of the outer 
world, not only for its value as a picture in itself—we 
may spend a vivid day at Sotherton-bnt also as playing 
its part in the development of her people. The squalor 
® Portsmouth, the autumn landscapes of Lyme and 
Uppereross, have a definite place in the evolution of 
hanny and Anne; while the July storm which darkens 
the dark climax of 'Emma’is the pathetic fallacy pure 
ami simple. It is only towards the end of her own life, 

^ at is, with the deepening of her own sympathies, that 
her faultless sense of fitness and relevance so far widens 
a so as to gi\e greater latitude to her methods of inspiring 
sympathy. , H 

bor it is bat fair to her cruder critics to admit that 
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Jfint 1 Austen has no taste for expressed erotics, and will 
thereby always seem insipid to the large crowd of 
readers, chiefly women, who are responsible for that 
perennial ill-repute of fiction against which Jane Austen 
herself personally launches the novelist’s Magna Carta 
in * Northanger Abbey/ because they read fiction princi¬ 
pally as an erotic stimulant, and judge its merits accord- 
ingly, by the ardour of its descriptions and expressions. 
In this aspect of life Jane Austen has no interest. Her 
concern is primarily with character unfolded through 
love, not with that love’s crudities of appetite and 
incident. In the supreme moments, in point of fact, 
humanity becomes inarticulate, and thus no longer gives 
material for art. Jane Austen, knowing this, is too 
honest to forge us false coin of phrases, and too much 
an artist to pad out her lines with asterisks and dashes 
and ejaculations. She accepts the condition, asks her 
reader to accept it also, and contents herself with dealing 
with the emotions on either side of the crucial outbreak. 
It is notorious how she (avoids detail in her proposal- 
scenes ; certainly not from 1 ladylike 5 cowardice, nor from 
any incapacity, but merely in her artists certainty that 
the epical instants of life are not to be adequately 
expressed in words. ‘What did she say? Just what 
she should, of course: a lady always does.’ Jane Austen, 
with whimsical gaiety of candour, here lays down her 
position once for all, and frankly tells her reader that 
there are matters into which neither he nor she can 
decently pry. That she could tear a passion to tatters 
with the best of them, indeed, is shown by Marianne 
Dashwood; that she never repeated the picture shows 
her sense of its unfitness and fatal facility, by comparison 
with the subtler treatments of emotion in which alone 
she was interested. Any red-blood writer can state 
passions, it takes a genius to suggest them; and Jane 
Austen is preeminently a clear-brained writer rather 
than a red-blooded one. Yet no one is left doubting 
Emmas feeling for Knightley, or Anne’s for Wentworth, 
though nothing at all is said of physical attractions, and 
the whole effect is made by implication. But made it 
indubitably is, and indelibly. 

On the feelings of her men, of course, Jane Austen 
has nothing to say at first hand, is too honest an artist 
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to Invent, and too clean a woman to attempt the modern 
female trick of gratifying her own passions by inventing 
a lover, and then identifying herself with his desires, in 
so far as she can concoct them. Yet it would he quite a 
mistake to call her men pallid or shadowy* In point of 
fact, they ,are usually carried out with all her vivid 
certainty, yet considered only in relation to her women, 
and thus, by comparison, quieter in colour, deliberately 
subordinate in her scheme* Even the earlier heroes will 
be found perfectly adapted to their place in her books, 
when once that place is understood ; as for the later ones, 
they stand most definitely on legs of their own, so far as 
their movements in the story require. Perhaps the best 
of all is Knightley, not only in relation to Emma but also 
in himself* 

Nor must it bo brought against Jane Austen that she 
does not lax'd her work with sociology, religion or meta¬ 
physics. Such divagations may make a story more 
stirring; they certainly make it more ephemeral And, 
against such writers as believe the novel is Heaven’s 
appointed jam for the powder of their own opinions, 
Jane Austen decisively heads the other school, which 
believes that ‘the book, the whole book, and nothing but 
the book * is the novelist's best motto. She herself pours 
scorn on the notion that * Pride and Prejudice ’ would 
ideally be better if padded out with 4 solemn nonsense 
about Bonaparte’; and where for once (in order to prove 
Fanny’s brains) she ventures on Irrelevant flights of 
rhetoric, she for once lamentably falls to earth, in those 
two speeches of Fanny's in the Vicarage shrubbery- 
deliverances false in fact, trite in thought, turgid and 
sententious in expression. Normally, however, she 
remains undistracted from the purpose of her book; and, 
from the first sentence, submerges herself in the single 
thought of the story's development, with that whole* 
hearted ness of delight in creation fox* its own sake which 
is the prerogative of the highest genius alone, alone 
awakening in the reader an answering rapture of con¬ 
viction and absorption* Thus It is that, to her faithful, 
Jane Austen has become flesh and blood of their mind's 
inmost fabric. Who commonly quotes Gkaidotte Bronte 
or George Eliot P But every turn and comer of life is 
illuminated or defined for us by some sentence of Jane 
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AiiHtauTi; and every dim character in our * dusty mortal 
day* ‘ hast something of one or another in the long gallery 
of her creations. Thus to become the very texture of 
liumantty’s mind and talk from generation to generation, 
i t I he attainment of the supreme visualisers only ; talent, 
ah the best, can merely photograph, either from the real 
or from an ideal. 

So far we have looked only at the literary aspect of 
•lane Austen. The secret of her immortality is to be 
found in that underlying something which is the woman 
herself; for, of all writers, she it is who pursues truth 
with most utter and undeviable devotion. The real thing 
is her only object always. She declines to write of 
scenes and circumstances that she does not know at first 
hand ; she refuses recognition, and even condonement, to 
all thought or emotion that conflicts with truth, or burkes 
it, or fails to prove pure diamond to the solvent of her 
acid. She is, in fact, the most merciless, though calmest, 
of iconoclasts; only her calm has obscured from her 
critics the steely quality, the inexorable rigour of her 
judgment. Even Butler, her nearest descendant in this 
generation, never seems really to have recognised his 
affinity. For Jane Austen has no passion, preaches no 
gospel, grinds no axe; standing aloof from the world, 
she sees it, on the whole, as silly. She has no animosity 
for it; but she has no affection. She does not want to 
better fools, or to abuse them ; she simply sets herself 
to glean pleasure from their folly. Nothing but the first- 
rate in life is good enough for her tolerance ; remember 
Anne Elliot's definition of * good company,* and her cousin's 
rejoinder, * That is not good company; that is the best/ 

Everything false and feeble, in fact, withers in the 
demure greyness of her gaze; in ‘follies and nonsense, 
whims and inconsistencies/ she finds nothing but diver¬ 
sion, dispassionate but pitiless. For, while no novelist 
is more sympathetic to real values and sincere emotion, 
none also is so keen on detecting false currency, or so 
relentless in exposing it. At times, even, her antagon¬ 
ism to conventionalities and shams betrays her almost 
to a touch of passion. Yet, if ever she seems cruel, her 
anger is but just impatience against the slack thought and 
ready-made pretences that pass current in the world and 
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move her always to her quiet but destructive merriment; 
as in the famous outburst about Miss Musgrove's ‘large 
fat sighings over a son whom alive no one had cared 
for*—a cri de ewur for which the author for once feels 
immediately bound to come before the curtain, to miti¬ 
gate it with a quasi-apology quite devoid of either con¬ 
viction or recantation. Nor will she hear of any reserves 
in honesty and candour ; not only the truth, but the 
whole truth, must be vital to any character of whom 
she herself is to approve. Civilised urbane discretion, 
and assent to social falsehoods, make strong points in 
Anne's private distrust of William Elliot, and in Fanny's 
disapproval of Henry Crawford, artfully thrown in con¬ 
trast as he is against the breezy impetuous young 
frankness of William Price, 

She is consumed with a passion for the real, as apart 
from the realistic; and the result is that her creations, 
though obviously observed, are no less obviously general¬ 
ised into a new identity of their own. She acknowledges 
no individual portrait, such as those in which alone such 
essentially unimaginative writers as Charlotte Bronte 
can deal. And in this intense preoccupation with cha¬ 
racter, she is frankly bored with events; the accident at 
Lyme shows how perfunctorily she can handle a mere 
occurrence, being concentrated all the time on the 
emotions that engender it, and the emotions it en¬ 
genders* Her very style is the mirror of her tempera¬ 
ment, Naturally enough, she both writes and makes 
her people speak an English much more flowing and 
lucid than is fashionable in ordinary writers and ordi¬ 
nary life; but, allowing for this inevitable blemish, 
the note of her style is the very not© of her nature, 
in its lovely limpidity, cool and clear and flashing as 
an alpine stream, without ebulliencies or turbidness 
of any kind. It is not for nothing that * rational ’ is 
almost her highest word of praise. Good sense, in the 
widest meaning of the word, is her be-all and end-all; 
the perfect gvvii which is also the perfect avmpK*ia. 
For her whole sex she revolts against ‘elegant females,’ 
and sums up her ideal woman, not as a 6 good-natured 
unaffected girl’ {a phrase which, with her, connotes 
a certain quite kindly contempt), but as a 1 rational 
creature*’ The pretences of ‘ Vanity Fair/ for instance, 
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to bo an historical novel, fade into the thinnest of hot 
air when one realises, with a gasp of amazement, that 
Amelia Sedley is actually meant to be a contemporary of 
Anna Elliot. And thus one understands what a deep 
gulf Yictoiiamsm dug between us and the past; how 
iuiiiiitely nearer to Jane Austen are the sane sensible 
young women of our own day than the flopping vaporous 
fools who were the fashion among the Turkish-minded 
male novelists of Queen Victoria’s fashions.* Take 
Catherine Mori and, a country parson’s daughter, suffered 
to run quite wildj &ud compare her list of reading with 
the incredible Pinkertonian education in * accomplish¬ 
ments* 1 Imagine Miss Pinkerton allowing Amelia Sedley 
to read £ Othello ’; or Amelia wishing to do so, or under¬ 
standing any of it if she did! At the same time, the 
famous outburst in ‘Northanger Abbey 1 shows that, in 
those days as well as later, * imbecility in females is a 
great enhancement of their personal charms. 1 It is by 
a most curious irony of fate, indeed, that the ignorant 
attribute to Jane Austen and her heroines just that very 
primness and futility of which she, and they, are most 
contemptuous. 

Her heroines, indeed, are out-of-door creatures, by no 
means fettered by conventional ignorance or innocence; 
and thqy all have minds of their own so clear and firm 
that, while their good-feeling remains unalienated, their 
judgments equally remain unconciliated. f A knowledge, 
which she often wished less, of her fathers character 
is part of lovely gentle Anne; and even self-righteous 
Fanny owns to herself that her father was still worse 
than she had expected—' he swore and he drank, he was 
dirty and gross *■—with a succinct yet comprehensive 
candour that would certainly not have marked any 
Victorian heroine’s attitude towards her £ dear papa.’ 


* It is but fair to add that male delight in female imbecility is ay eternal 
as Jane Austen herself declared ; and that Scott’s heroines (with the excep¬ 
tion of Diana Vernon) are generally of an insipid feebleness sinking to the 
lowest Victorian standards. 

| Jane Austen seems to have postulated so much of intelligence in her 
girls, as to prefer for them a haphazard rather than a regular education. 
Elizabeth Bennet, also, was left to choose for herself whether she would 
learn or not; while Miss Lee’s pompous curriculum at Mansfield is openly 
laughed at, and shown to lead to no good result, to no real education in 
character. 
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And, how much nearer we are to-day to Anne and Fanny 
than to the generation immediately behind us, is shown 
by the fact that Pastor Handers’ ejaculation in 4 Ghosts, 1 
that it is Oswalds duty to love and honour his impossible 
dead father, represented such an accepted axiom to the 
Victorians that its obvious irony in the play was felt 
to be a blasphemy; whereas to us of to-day the irony 
has lost all point* because the axiom itself is seen as 
clearly to be mere nonsense, as it was seen long ago, by 
Fanny and Anne and Eleanor Tilney. 

In fact, all the women whom Jane Austen commends 
are absolutely honest and well-bred in mind. Breeding 
is not a matter of birth or place, but of attitude towards 
life; Jane Austen’s standard, like Anne Elliot’s behaviour, 
is as * consciously right as it is invariably gentle 1 ; and, 
one may add, as unselfconscious about its quality as real 
breeding is always bound to be* Her tone of perfect 
quiet assurance, and taking-for-grantedness, has nowhere 
been equalled. Many writers, even of the great (espe¬ 
cially nowadays, and especially among women), are too 
painfully at ease in their Sions of castle or country- 
house,* with a naive exeessiveness, a solemn rapture of 
emphasis, that shows their inmost feeling to be really 
Mary Crawford s at finding herself in Mansfield Vicarage 
garden. Even Thackeray gloats over the silver coffee¬ 
pots at Castle Gaunt; even Henry James lingers too 
lovingly amid the material details of what Gertrude 
Atherton would call * aristocratic 1 life ; Jane Austen 
alone is as indifferent and as much at ease, wherever she 
goes, as those only can be who are to the manner and 
the matter born and bred. Note, with what decision, for 
instance, but with what a lack of betraying emphasis, 
she reserves ‘vulgar 1 forms, such as ‘quiz 1 and ‘beau, 1 
and * you was, to the exclusive use of her vulgar 
characters. And how it is only her underbred women— 
Isabella Thorpe, Mrs Elton, Lucy Steele—-who use the 
hare surname of a man; Jane and Elizabeth Ben net, 
even in their most intimate private dialogues, never talk 
of ‘ Bingley or ‘Darcy 1 until the familiarity has been 
justified by betrothal. And again, the middle-class 


Mary Crawford * had seen scores of great houses, and eared for none 
of them/ 
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Bisters, Lady Bertram and Mrs Norris, are to each other, 
respectively, ‘Sister’ and ‘Lady Bertram,' throughout 
their book* These are samples of the small unobtruded 
points that give Jane Austen's readers such unending 
delight* 

‘ Lady Susan * is the first of her books to call for 
comment It is not good; it is crude and hard, with the 
usual hardness of youth. Yet it is so important to the 
study of its authors career and temperament that it 
would be disastrous to omit it from future editions, in 
deference to any fancied wishes of her ‘shade*' The 
faults of youth are really only the excesses of what are 
to be excellences in the matured writer; and the cold 
unpleasantness of ‘Lady Susan* Is but the youthful 
exaggeration of that irreconcilable judgment which is 
the very backbone of Jane Austen's power, and which, 
harshly evident in the first book, is the essential strength 
of all the later ones, finally protruding its bony structure 
nakedly again in 1 Persuasion.’ But ‘ Lady Busan' also 
links on to 8 Mansfield Parle,’ For where and when did 
Jane Austen come into contact with the ‘Smart Set' of 
her time? Biographies give no slightest hint; but we 
must not forget Miss Mitfords impression of Jane Austen 
as a pretty little empty-headed husband-hunting fool. 
However violently at variance may be this verdict from 
all we can divine of Jane Austen, it was evidently this 
unsuspectedly gay creature who foregathered at one time 
with the ‘Souls,' in intellectual attraction and moral 
repulsion* For out of the same set, brilliant and heart¬ 
less, which is the very scene of Lady Susan, are ultimately 
to be projected Henry and Mary Crawford* 

With ‘Sense and Sensibility' we approach the maturing 
Jane Austen. But it has the almost inevitable frigidity 
of a reconstruction, besides an equally inevitable un¬ 
certainty in the author's use of her weapons. There are 
longueurs and clumsinesses; its conviction lacks fire; its 
development lacks movement; its major figures are 
rather incarnate qualities than qualitied incarnations* 
Never again does the writer introduce a character so 
entirely irrelevant as Margaret Dash wood, or marry a 
heroine to a man so remote in the story as Colonel 
Brandon* This is not, however, to say that ‘ Sense and 
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Sensibility, standing 1 solo, would not bo itself enough to 
establish an authors reputation. The opening dialogue, 
tor instance, between John and Fanny Dashwood- — 
obviously belonging to the second version of the story- 
ranks among the finest bits of revelation that even Jane 
Austen has given us; and criticism stands blissfully 
silent before Sir John Middleton, Mrs Jennings, and the 
juxtaposition of Lady Middleton and Fanny Dashwood, 
s sympathised with each other in an insipid propriety 
of demeanour and a general want of understanding/ 
But its tremendous successors set up a standard beside 
which]‘Sense and Sensibility 1 is hound to appear grey 
and cool; nobody will choose this as his favourite Jane 
Austen, whereas each one of the others has its fanatics 
who prefer it above all the rest* 

__ But now comes the greatest miracle of English 
Literature, Straight on the heels of ‘ Lady Susan 1 and 
1 Sense and Sensibility* this country parsons daughter 
of barely twenty-one breaks covert with a book of such 
effortless mastery, such easy and sustained brilliance, as 
would seem quite beyond reach of any but the most 
mature genius. Yet, though ‘Pride and Prejudice’ has 
probably given more perfect pleasure than any other 
novel (Elizabeth, to Jane Austen first, and now to all 
time, 1 is as delightful a creature as ever appeared in 
print/ literature’s most radiant heroine, besides being 
the most personally redolent of ber creator), its very 
youthful note of joyousness is also the negation of 
that deeper quality which makes the later work so 
inexhaustible. Without ingratitude to the inimitable 
sparkle of this glorious book, even 1 Northanger Abbey/ 
in its different scale, must be recognised as of a 
more sumptuous vintage. 4 Pride and Prejudice’ is, in 
fact, alone among the Immortal Five, a story pure and 
simple, though unfolded in and by character, indeed, 
with a dexterity which the author never aimed at repeat¬ 
ing, For, as Jane Austen’s power and personality unfold, 
character becomes more and more the very fabric of 
her works, and the later books are entirely absorbed and 
dominated by their leading figures; whereas Darcy and 
Elizabeth are actors among others in their comedy, 
instead of being the very essence of it, like Anne or 
Emma, And to the reader, the difference is that, whereas 

i 
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lie can never come to an end of the subtle delights that 
lurk in every sentence of the later books, there does 
come a point at which he has * Pride and Prejudice * 
completely assimilated* 

Perhaps Jane Austen never quite recovered this first 
fine careless rapture; still, the book has other signs of 
youth. It has a vice-word, * tolerably/ and its dialogue 
retains traces of Fanny Burney. Compare the heavy 
latinised paragraphs of the crucial quarrel between 
Darcy and Elizabeth (the sentence which proved so in¬ 
delible a whip lash to Darcy’s pride is hardly capable of 
delivery in dialogue at all, still less by a young girl in a 
tottering passion) with the crisp and crashing exchanges 
in the parallel scene between Elton and Emin a. The 
later book provides another comparison. Throughout, 
when once its secret is grasped, the reader is left in no 
doubt that subconsciously Emma was in love with 
Knightley all the time. In ‘ Pride and Prejudice* the 
author has rather fumbled with an analogous psycho¬ 
logical situation, and is so far from making clear the 
real feeling which underlies Elizabeth’s deliberately fos¬ 
tered dislike of Darcy, that she has uncharacteristically 
left herself open to such a monstrous misreading as Sir 
Walter Scott’s, who believed that Elizabeth was subdued 
to Darcy by the sight of Pemberley. In point of fact, 
we are expressly told that her inevitable feeling, ‘this 
might have been mine/ is instantly extinguished by the 
belief that she could not bear it to be hers, at the price 
of having Darcy too ; while her subsequent remark to 
Jane is emphatically a joke, and is immediately so treated 
by Jane herself (‘another entreaty that she would be 
serious/ etc.), wiser than some later readers of the 
scene. 

Sir Walter's example should be a warning of how 
easy it is to trip even amid the looser mesh of Jane 
Austen’s early work. Rapid reading of her is faulty 
reading. As for Mr Collins and Lady Catherine, whom 
some are ungrateful enough to call caricatures, it must 
definitely be said that they are figures of fun, indeed, 
but by no means figures of farce. At the same time both 
are certainly touched with a youthful sheer delight in 
their absurdity which gives to them an objective 
ebullience not to be found in more richly comic studies 
Vol. 22 S.™iV 0 . 452, C 
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such as Lady Bertram or Mr Woodhouse. Nor does Jane 
Austen ever again repeat the parallelism between two 
sisters, that makes the fabric of the two early books. 
Already, in her incisive treatment of Charlotte Lucas, 
the later Jane Austen is foreshadowed; and 1 Pride and 
Prejudice ’ contains the first example of her special in¬ 
vention, the middle-aged married woman whose delight¬ 
ful presence in the middle-distance of the picture reflects 
an added pleasantness on the different leading figures 
with which Mrs Gardiner, Mrs Grant, Mrs Weston, and 
Mrs Croft are brought in contact, as foils and confidants. 
Had Macaulay happed on these examples, the proof of 
his contention would have been as unquestionable as its 
truth. 

In ' Northanger Abbey ’ Jane Austen takes a big stride 
forward. Developing her taste for technical problems, 
she here tackles a very difficult one—in an artist’s con¬ 
sciousness of the problem, indeed, but with youth’s in¬ 
domitable unconsciousness of its full difficulty. A lesser 
writer, or a maturer, would have either jibbed at such a 
task as that of interweaving two motives, of parody and 
serious drama, or would have crashed heavily through 
their thin ice. In buoyancy of youth and certainty of 
power, Jane Austen skims straight across the peril, and 
achieves a triumph so complete that easy readers run the 
risk of missing both triumph and problem, in mere joy 
of the book. She even allows herself to dally here with 
her own delight, and personally steps forward in the tale 
with her three great personal outbreaks,—on Novels, on 
Folly in Females, and on the Vanity of Feminine Motives 
in Dress. As for the reader, the closer his study of the 
dovetailing of the two motives, the profounder his plea¬ 
sure. Parody rules, up to the arrival of Catherine at 
Northanger, which is the pivot of the composition ; after 
which the drama, long-brewing out of the comic motive, 
runs current with it, and soon predominates. The requi¬ 
site hyphen is provided by John and Isabella Thorpe, as 
differently important in one aspect of the tale as in the 
other. Each moment of the drama artfully echoes some 
note of the parody that had prevailed before; and the 
General’s final outburst is just what had been fore¬ 
shadowed long before, in burlesque, of Mrs Allen. 
Cathei-ine herself suffers by this very nicety of poise and 
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adjustment; she is really our most delightful of all 
ingenues, but her story is kept so constantly comic that 
one has no time to concentrate on its chief figure. 

Fun, too, tends to overshadow the emotional skill 
with which the movement is developed. Even the pro¬ 
cesses by which Catherine so plausibly hardens herself 
into her grotesque belief that General Tilney killed his 
wife, even her stupefaction before the commonplaceness 
of the murdered martyr’s room, pale beside the sudden 
comic tragedy of her awakening,* so convincing as it is, 
so completely blending the two motives of the book, and, 
in itself, so vibrant with an emotion as genuine as its 
generating causes are ridiculous. ‘ She raised her eyes 
to him more fully than she had ever done before,’ is an 
early, but very notable, instance of Jane Austen’s pecu¬ 
liar power of conveying intense feeling with a touch. 
In fact, ‘ Northanger Abbey * marks the point of transition 
between the author’s first period and her second. Already 
character is a serious rival to the story; henceforth it 
becomes more and more the main motive, till finally we 
reach ‘ Persuasion,* than which no known novel of any¬ 
thing like equal calibre is so entirely devoid of any 
‘ story ’ at all. 

And now, in Jane Austen’s life comes an unexpected 
gap. The family is moving ; it goes to Bath; it goes to 
Portsmouth. In all those ten odd years she produces 
nothing, except the beginning of ‘ The Watsons,’ which 
she soon dropped in an unexplained distaste, for which 
critics have vainly sought a reason. Was it, perhaps, 
because these were the crucial years of the Napoleonic 
war, during which its stress was most felt, and concentra¬ 
tion on novel-writing was found to be impossible? Much 
more probably she was simply fretted with removals and 
uncongenial surroundings; and unhappy, not only in 
general circumstances, but also with what gleam of per¬ 
sonal romance came abortive into her own life. Anne 
Elliot’s distaste for Bath has a more personal note than is 
usual in her creator’s work, and the Portsmouth scenes of 
‘ Mansfield Park * a peculiarly v6cu quality. Altogether 
one cannot but feel that in her thirties our heroine was 


* Jane Austen loves to have her heroine taken in, either by herself or 
some one else ; so that author and reader can enjoy a private smile together, 
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not in health of body and spirit, nor in any environ¬ 
ment sufficiently settled and sympathetic, to generate 
those floods of delight which she had hitherto poured 
forth. And then the family settles at Chawton. Imme¬ 
diately Jane Austen gets to work again; and with 
astounding fecundity pours forth the three supreme 
efforts of her maturity in the last three or four years 
before her death, presumably of cancer, at the age of 
forty-two. And not one of the three is a novel of 
laughter, like those of the earlier period. 

‘ Mansfield Park ’ is Jane Austen’s gran rifiuto , perhaps 
under the influence of the unhappiness through which 
she had been passing. None of her books is quite so 
brilliant in parts, none shows a greater technical mastery, 
a more audacious facing of realities, a more certain touch 
with character. Yet, alone of her books, ‘ Mansfield 
Park* is vitiated throughout by a radical dishonesty, 
that was certainly not in its author’s own nature. One 
can almost hear the clerical relations urging ‘dear Jane* 
to devote ‘her undoubted talent to the cause of righteous¬ 
ness ’; indeed, if dates allowed, one could even believe 
that Mr Clarke’s unforgettable suggestion about the 
country clergyman had formed fruit in this biography 
of Edmund Bertram. In any case, her purpose of edifi¬ 
cation, being not her own, is always at cross-purposes 
with her unprompted joy in creation. She is always 
getting so interested in her subject, and so joyous in 
her management of it, that when her official purpose comes 
to mind, the resulting high sentiment or edifying speech 
is a wrench alike to one’s attention and credulity. And 
this dualism of motive destroys not only the unity of the 
book, but its sincerity. You cannot palter with truth; 
one false assumption puts all the drawing and colouring 
out of gear. 

For example, Jane Austen has vividly and sedu¬ 
lously shown how impossible a home is Mansfield for the 
young, with the father an august old Olympian bore, 
the mother one of literature’s most finished fools, and 
the aunt its very Queen of Shrews; then suddenly, for 
edification, she turns to saying that Tom Bertram’s ill¬ 
ness converted him to a tardy appreciation of domestic 
bliss. Having said which, she is soon overmastered by 
truth once more, and lets slip that he couldn’t bear his 
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father near him, that his mother bored him, and that 
consequently these domestic blisses resolved themselves 
into better service than yould get in lodgings, and the 
ministrations of the uninspiring Edmund. Worse still, 
because more vital in the book, is her constant deliberate 
weighting of the balance against Crawford and Mary, 
who obviously have her artist’s affection as well as her 
moralist’s disapproval (as is proved by the very violence 
of her outbreaks of injustice against them). The con¬ 
sequent strain is such that she defeats her own end by 
making us take their side against Edmund and Fanny. 
She throws away the last chance of imposing her view, 
when she makes Mary, ex hypothesi worldly, calculating 
and callous, not only accept a penniless dull little nobody 
as her brilliant brother’s wife, but even welcome her 
with a generous cordiality of enthusiasm which sets 
Fanny’s cold self-righteous attitude of criticism to the 
Crawfords in a more repellent light than ever. 

The denouement is an inevitable failure, accordingly. 
It is the harshest of those precipitate coups de thMtre by 
which Jane Austen, impatient of mere happenings, is 
too apt to precipitate the conclusions of her books, and 
jerk her reader’s belief with a sudden peripety for which 
no previous symptom of character had prepared him. 
Indeed, * Pride and Prejudice * and * Northanger Abbey ’ 
are the only two of her books which work out to an 
inevitable end by means of character, and character 
alone. But the elopement of Crawford and Maria is a 
specially flagrant fraud on the reader, a dishonest bit 
of sheer bad art, meant to clear the field for Fanny, and 
wrench away the story from its obvious proper end, 
in the marriages of Edmund and Mary, Crawford and 
Fanny, However much an author may dislike letting 
his 6 pen dwell on guilt and misery,’ this is no excuse 
for making Henry forfeit the woman h© loves (and is 
winning), for the sake of another about whom he does 
not care two straws, Crawford was no mere boy, to be 
rushed by any married woman into a scandal so fatal 
to his plans; and without some sufficient explanation 
one utterly declines to believe he ever did so. Yet Jane 
Austen inartistieally shirks giving any reason for a per¬ 
versity otherwise incredible. It was not that she would 
not; her fundamental honesty told her she could not. 
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Yet Henry, after all, had a very lucky miss of Fanny. 
How lie could ever seriously have wanted to marry 
her* in fact, becomes a puzzle, for she is the most terrible 
incarnation wo have of the female prig-pharisee. Those 
who still survive of the Victorian school, which prized 
a woman in proportion as she was * little" and soft and 
silly, keep a special tenderness in their hearts for Fanny 
Price. Alas, poor souls, let them only have married her! 
Gentle and timid and shrinking and ineffectual as she 
seems, fiction holds no heroine more repulsive in her 
cast-iron self-righteousness and steely rigidity of pre¬ 
judice ; though allowance must be made, of course, as 
Jane Austen always implies it, and at loast once de¬ 
finitely states it, for the jealousy that taints her whole 
attitude to Mary. Fate has not boon kind to Mary 
Crawford. Her place in the book, her creator’s spasms 
of bias against her, combine to obscure the fact that she 
is by far the most persistently brilliant of Jane Austen s 
heroines. It is mere unfair Fanny-feeling to pretend 
she has neither heart nor morals, but she predominates 
in brains; and, of all her creator’s women, she would be 
the most delightful as a wife—to any man of brains 
himself, with income and position* For even dear Eliza¬ 
beth might sometimes seem a trifle pert beneath the 
polluted shades of Pemberley, and dear Emma have her 
moments of trying to direct destiny at Donwell as disas¬ 
trously as she’d already done at Hartfield, 

On the whole, then, ‘Mansfield Park,’ with its un¬ 
paralleled flights counteracted by its unparalleled lapses, 
must count lower as an achievement than 1 Emma," with 
its more equal movement, at a higher level of work¬ 
manship. Had it not been for its vitiating purpose, in¬ 
deed, * Mansfield Park" would have taken highest rank. 
Amazing, even in Jane Austen, is the dexterity of the 
play scenes, and the day at Sotherton; amazing even in 
a French realist would be the unflinching veracity with 
which the Portsmouth episode is treated. Only those 
who have tried to write, perhaps, can fully realise the 
technical triumphs of Jane Austen. At Sotherton she 
has practically her whole cast on the stage at once, yet 
she juggles so accurately that each character not only 
keeps its own due importance but continues to evolve in 
exactly the proper relation to ail the other ones. And 
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this tour de foi'ce is bettered by the play scenes, prolonged 
over a whole period as they are, with an even larger 
crowd manoeuvred simultaneously in a complicated maze 
of movement, that never for an instant fails to get each 
person into its right prominence at the required moment, 
without prejudice to the general figure of the dance and 
the particular positions of the other performers. It is 
a tragedy that skill so mature should here have been 
ruined by distracting purposes. All through ‘ Mansfield 
Park,’ in fact, Jane Austen is torn between the theory of 
what she ought to see, and the fact of what she does see. 
The vision is her own, the suggestion another’s; and 
while, in talking of what she does see, she is here at her 
finest, in forcing herself to what she ought to see she is 
here at her worst; to say nothing of the harm done to 
her assumptions by her insight, and to her insight by 
her assumptions. 

But now we come to the Book of Books, which is the 
book of Emma Woodhouso.* And justly so named, with 
Jane Austen’s undeviating flair for the exact title. For 
the whole thing is Emma; there is only one short scene 
in which Emma herself is not on the stage ; and that one 
scene is Knightley’s conversation about her with Mrs 
Weston. Take it all in all, ‘Emma’ is the very climax 
of Jane Austen’s work; and a real appreciation of 
‘Emma’ is the final test of citizenship in her kingdom. 
For this is not an easy book to read ; it should never be 
the beginner’s primer, nor be published without a pre¬ 
fatory synopsis. Only when the story has been 
thoroughly assimilated, can the infinite delights and 
subtleties of its workmanship begin to be appreciated, 
as you realise the manifold complexity of the book’s 
web, and find that every sentence, almost every epithet, 
has its definite reference to equally unemphasised points 
before and after in the development of the plot. Thus 
it is that, whilo twelve readings of ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ 
give you twelve periods of pleasure repeated, as many 
readings of ‘ Emma’ give you that pleasure, not repeated 


* ‘ Heavens, let me not suppose that she dares go about Emma-Wood* 
houseing me ! * — 4 Emma,’ Cap. xxxm—a typical instance of a remark 
which, comic in itself, has a second comic intention, as showing Emma’s 
own ridiculousness. 
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only s but squared and squared again with each perusal, 
till at every fresh reading you feel anew that you never 
understood anything like the widening sum of its delights. 
But, until you know the story, you are apt to find its 
movement dense and slow and obscure, difficult to follow, 
and not very obviously worth the following. 

For this is the novel of character, and of character 
alone, and of one dominating character in particular. 
And many a rash reader, and some who are not rash, 
have been shut out on the threshold of Emma's Comedy 
by a dislike of Emma herself. Well did Jane Austen 
know what she was about, when she said, * I am going 
to take a heroine whom nobody but myself will much 
like. And, in so far as she fails to make people like 
Emma, so far would her whole attempt have to be judged 
a failure, were it not that really the failure, like the loss, 
is theirs who have not taken the trouble to understand 
what is being attempted. Jane Austen loved tackling 
problems; her hardest of all, her most deliberate, and 
her most triumphantly solved, is Emma, 

What is that problem? No one who carefully reads 
the first three opening paragraphs of the book can 
entertain a doubt, or need any prefatory synopsis; for 
in these the author gives us quite clear warning of what 
we are to see. We are to see the gradual humiliation of 
self-conceit, through a long self-wrought succession of 
disasters, serious in effect, but keyed in Comedy through¬ 
out. Emma herself, in fact, is never' to be taken seriously* 
And it is only those who have not realised this who will 
be ‘put off - by her absurdities, her snobberies, her mis¬ 
directed mischievous ingenuities. Emma is simply a 
figure of fun. To conciliate affection for a character, 
not because of its charms, but in defiance of its defects, 
is the loftiest aim of the comic spirit; Shakspeare achieved 
it with his besotted old rogue of a Falstaff, and Moliere 
with Celimene. It is with these, not with ‘ sympathetic* 
heroines, that Emma takes rank, as the culminating 
figure of English high-comcdy. And to attain success 
in creating a being whom you both love and laugh at, 
the author must attempt a task of complicated difficulty. 
He must both run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, treat his creation at once objectively and sub¬ 
jectively, get inside it to inspire it with sympathy, and 
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yet stay outside it to direct laughter on its comic aspocl H. 
And this is what Jane Austen does for Emma, with n 
consistent sublimity so demure that indeed a reader 
accustomed only to crude work might bo pardoned 
for missing the point of her innumerable hints, and 
actually taking seriously, for example, the irony with 
which Emma s attitude about the Coles’ dinner-party is 
treated, or the even more convulsing comedy of Emma’s 
reflexions after it. But only Jane Austen is capable of 
such oblique glints of humour; and only in ‘ Emma ’ does 
she weave them so densely into her kaleidoscope that 
the reader must be perpetually on his guard lest some 
specially delicious flash escape his notice, or some touch 
of dialogue be taken for the author’s own intention. 

Yet, as Emma really does behave extremely ill by 
Jane Fairfax, and even worse by Robert Martin, merely 
to laugh would not be enough, and every disapproval 
would justly bo deepened to dislike. But, when we 
realise that each machination of Emma’s, each imagined 
piece of penetration, is to be a thread in the snare woven 
unconsciously by herself for her own enmeshing in 
disaster, then the balance is rectified again, and dis¬ 
approval can lighten to laughter once more. For this 
is another of Jane Austen’s triumphs here—the way in 
which she keeps our sympathies poised about Emma. 
Always some charm of hers is brought out, to com¬ 
pensate some specially silly and ambitious naughtiness ; 
and even these are but perfectly natural, in a strong- 
willed, strong-minded girl of only twenty-one, who has 
been for some four years unquestioned mistress of Hart- 
field, unquestioned Queen of Highbury. Accordingly, at 
every turn we are kept so dancing up and down with 
alternate rage and delight at Emma that finally, when 
we see her self-esteem hammered bit by bit into collapse, 
the nemesis would be too severe, were she to be left in 
the depths. By the merciful intention of the book, how¬ 
ever, she is saved in the very nick of time, by what 
seems like a happy accident, but is really the outcome 
of her own unsuspected good qualities, just as much as 
her disasters had been the outcome of her own most 
cherished follies. 

In fact, Emma is intrinsically honest (it is not for 
nothing that she is given so unique a frankness of outlook 
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on life); arid her brave recognition of her faults, when 
confronted with their results, conduces largely to the 
relief with which we hail the solution of the tangle, and 
laugh out loud over i Such a heart, such a Harriet *! The 
remark is typical, both of Emma and of Emma's author* 
For this is the ripest and kindliest of all Jane Austen's 
work. Hero alone she can laugh at people, and still like 
them; elsewhere her amusement is invariably salted with 
either dislike or contempt* 'Emma' contains no fewer 
than four silly people, more or less prominent in the 
story; but Jane Austen touches them all with a new 
mansuotude, and turns thorn out as candidates for love 
as well as laughter* Nor is this ail that must ho said 
for Miss Bates and Mr Woodhouse* They are actually 
inspired with sympathy. Specially remarkable is the 
treatment of Miss Bates, whose pathos depends on her 
lovableness, and her lovableness on her pathos, till she 
comes so near our hearts that Emma's abrupt brutality 
to her on Box Hill comes home to us with the actuality 
of a violent sudden slap in our own face* But then Miss 
Bates, though a twaddle, is by no means a fool; in her 
humble, quiet, unassuming happiness, she is shown 
throughout as an essentially wise woman. For Jane 
Austen's mood is in no way softened to the second-rate and 
pretentious, though it is typical of * Emma * that Elton's 
full horror is only gradually revealed in a succession of 
tiny touches, many of them designed to swing back 
sympathy to Emma; even as Emma’s own bad behaviour 
on Box Hill is there to give Jane Fairfax a lift in our 
sympathy at her critical moment, while Emma's repent¬ 
ance afterwards is just what is wanted to win us back 
to Emma's side again, in time for the coming catastrophe* 
And even Elton's 4 broad handsome face,' in which 4 every 
feature works , 1 pales before that of the lady who 1 was, 
in short, so very ready to have him . 1 * He called her 
Augusta ; how delightful!' 

Jane Austen herself never calls people she is fond of 
by these fancy names, but reserves them for such female 
cads or eats as Lydia Bennet, Penelope Clay, Selina 
Suckling, and 1 the charming Augusta Hawkins.' It is 
characteristic, indeed, of her methods in * Emma,' that, 
though the Sucklings never actually appear, we come to 
know them (and miss them) as intimately as if they did* 
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Jan© Austen delights in imagining whole vivid muI.m uf 
people, never on the stage, yet vital in the play ; hut hi 
4 Emma’ she indulges herself, and ns, unusually lavishly, 
with the Sucklings at Maple Grove, the Dixons in Ireland, 
and the Churchills at Enscombe. As for Frank, he is 
among her men what Mary Crawford is among ho 
women, a being of incomparable brilliance, moving with 
a dash that only the complicated wonderfulness of the 
whole book prevents us from lingering to appreciate. 
In fact, he so dims his cold pale Jane by comparison that 
one wonders more than ever what he saw in her. The 
whole Frank-Jane intrigue, indeed, on which the story 
hinges, is by no means its most valuable or plausible 
park But Jane Fairfax is drawn in dim tones by the 
authors deliberate purpose. She had to he dim. It was 
essential that nothing should bring the secondary heroine 
into any competition with Emma. Accordingly Jane 
Fairfax is held down in a rigid dulness so conscientious 
that it almost defeats another of her 7'ai$Q7is d'itre by 
making Franks affection seem incredible. 

But there is very much more in it than that, Emma 
is to behave so extremely ill in the Dixon matter that 
she would quite forfeit our sympathy, unless we were a 
little taught to share her unregenera to feelings for the 
4 amiable, upright, perfect Jane Fairfax/ Accordingly we 
are shown Jane Fairfax always from the angle of Emma; 
and, despite apparently artless words of eulogy, the 
author is steadily working all the time to give us just 
that picture of Jane, as a cool, reserved, rather sly 
creature, which is demanded by the balance of emotion 
and the perspective of the picture,* It is curious, indeed, 
how often Jane Austen repeats a favourite composition; 
two sympathetic figures, major and minor, set against 
an odious one. In practice, this always means that, while 
the odious is set boldly out in clear lines and brilliant 
colour, the minor sympathetic one becomes subordinate 
to the major, almost to the point of dulness. The 
respective positions of Emma, Jane, and Mrs Elton shed 
a flood of light back on the comparative paleness of 
Eleanor Tilney, standing in the same minor relation to 


* Remember, also, that Jane Austen did herself personally hate every¬ 
thing that savoured of reserve and disingenuousness, 4 trick and littleness. 1 
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Catherine, as against Isabella Thorpe ; and the trouble 
about * Sense and Sensibility * is that, while Marianne and 
Elinor are similarly set against Lucy, Elinor, hypo¬ 
thetical! y the minor note to Marianne, is also, by the 
current and intention of the tale, raised to an equal if 
not more prominent position,* thus jangling the required 
chord, so faultlessly struck in ‘Northanger Abbey/ and 
in ‘Emma* only marred by the fact that Jane Fairfax's 
real part is larger than her actual sound-value can be 
permitted to be. 

Sentimentality has busied itself over the mellowing 
influences of approaching death, evident in * Persuasion/ 
The only such evidences are to bo found in its wearinesses 
and unevennesses, and in the reappearance of that bed-rock 
hardness which only in fi Lady Susan * stands out so naked, 
Jane Austen herself felt its faults more strongly than sub¬ 
sequent generations have done. She was depressed about 
the whole book. And what she meant, however much 
one may disagree, is plain. ‘Persuasion’ has its un¬ 
certainties; the touch is sometimes vague, too heavy 
here, too feeble there—Mrs Smith is introduced with too 
much elaboration, Anne Elliot with too little; balance 
is lost, and the even, assured sweep of ‘ Emma 1 changes 
to a fitful wayward beauty. This is at once the warmest 
and the coldest of Jane Austen’s works, the softest and 
the hardest. It is inspired, on the one hand, by a quite 
new note of glacial contempt for the characters she 
doesn’t like, and, on the other, by an intensified tenderness 
for those she does. The veil of her impersonality wears 
thin; * Persuasion * is no Comedy, like 4 Emma/ and con¬ 
tains no woven pattern of Austenlan irony. The author 
allows herself to tell her tale almost openly, and, in her 
strait treatment of Lady Russell and the Dowager Vis¬ 
countess, shows very plainly her own characteristic 
attitude towards the artificial claims of rank—with such 
decision, indeed, that one wonders why, with 1 Persuasion * 
to his hand, Mr Goldwin Smith should have been at pains 
to note a more flash of 4 radical sympathy ’ in ‘ poor Miss 
Taylor* (where, in point of fact, there is no trace of it). 


* The first version of the book was called 4 Elinor and Marianne *; which 
quite clearly, coming from Jane Austen, shows that Elinor was meant to 
be the dominant figure. 
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As for Mrs Clay, she is introduced with so much more 
emphasis than her ultimate place in the story warrants, 
that it looks as if she had originally been meant to play 
a much larger part in it. And worst of all is the violent 
and ill-contrived exposure of William Elliot, which is also 
wholly unnecessary, since we are expressly told that not 
even for Kellynch could Anne have brought herself to 
marry the man associated with it. In fact, the whole 
Clay-Elliot imbroglio that cuts the non-existent knot at 
the end of the book is perhaps the clumsiest of Jane 
Austen’s coups de tht&tre, though not deliberately false as 
that of Mansfield Park. 

And yet, when everything is said and done in criti¬ 
cism, those who love * Persuasion ’ best of all Jane 
Austen’s books have no poor case to put forward. For 
* Persuasion ’ is primarily Anne Elliot. And Anne Elliot 
is a puzzling figure in our literature. She is not a jeune 
fille, she is not gay or happy, brilliant or conspicuous ; 
she is languidly, if not awkwardly brought on the stage, 
unemphasised, unemphatie. And yet Anne Elliot is one 
of fiction’s greatest heroines. Gradually her greatness 
dawns. The more you know of her, the more you realise 
how perfectly she incarnates the absolute lady, the very 
counterpart, in her sex, of the k-aArwayofloe among men. 
And yet there is so little that is obvious to show for all 
this. For the book is purely a cry of feeling; and, if you 
miss the feeling, you miss all. It sweeps through the 
whole story in a vibrating flood of loveliness ; yet nothing 
very much is ever said. Jane Austen has here reached 
the culminating point in her art of conveying emotion 
without expression. Though ‘ Persuasion ’ moves very 
quietly, without sobs or screams, in drawing-rooms and 
country lanes, it is yet among the most emotional novels 
in our literature. 

Anne Elliot suffers tensely, hopelessly, hopefully; she 
never violates the decencies of silence, she is never ex¬ 
pounded or exposed. And the result is that, for such as 
can feel at all, there is more intensity of emotion in 
Anne’s calm (at the opposite pole to Marianne's ‘ sensi¬ 
bility ’) than in the wildest passion-tatterings of Maggie 
Tulliver or Lucy Snowe; and that culminating little heart¬ 
breaking scene between Harville and Anne (quite apart 
from the amazing technical skill of its contrivance) 
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towers to such a poignancy of beauty that it takes rank 
with the last dialogue of mother and daughter in the 
s Iphigeiieia/ as one of the very sacred things of literature 
that one dares not trust oneself to read aloud. And any 
other ending would be unbearable, Ho completely, in 
fact, do Anne and her feelings consume the book that 
the object of them becomes negligible. Wentworth, de¬ 
lightful jolly fellow that ho is (with his jolly set of 
sailor-friends, whom Anno so wanted for hers), quite 
fades out of our interest, and almost out of our sight. 

It is not so with the rest of the people, however. I 
have had curious testimony to their singular actuality, 
A great friend of mine, a man who never opens a book 
by any chance, if a newspaper be to hand, finding himself 
shut up for weeks in a tiny Chinese town on the borders 
of Tibet, was driven at last, in sheer desperation of dul- 
iiess, to Jane Austen, I watched the experiment with 
awe and anguish. I might have spared myself. ‘ Emma 1 
baffled him indeed, but * Pride and Prejudice" took him 
by storm. And then, to my terror, he took up 1 Persua¬ 
sion ’; for surely of all her works, the appeal of 4 Per¬ 
suasion ’ is the most delicate and elusive. But again I 
might have spared my fears. 4 Persuasion * had the 
greatest success of all; for days, if not weeks, my friend 
went mouthing its phrases, and chewing the cud of its 
felicities. ‘That Sir Walter/ he would never weary of 
repeating, ‘he’s a nib!" And when 1 tried to find out 
what had so specially delighted him in ‘Persuasion/ he 
suddenly and finally summed up the whole of Jane 
Austen and her work :— 4 Why, all those people, they’re 
*—they’re real! * 


Reginald Farrer. 


